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THE WHEAT SITUATION IN WASHINGTON 

THE Pacific coast of the United States, by its comparative 
remoteness from the leading markets of the world, is 
characterized to a considerable extent by industrial 
conditions differing from those obtaining in other parts of the 
country. This is especially the case with those industries which 
depend upon markets in Europe or in the Orient. Fruit-raising 
in California and the lumber industry in Washington and Oregon 
have not been so greatly influenced by this remoteness as has 
the raising of grain, especially wheat. In the cases of fruit and 
lumber, producers have looked to the eastern part of the coun- 
try for their principal markets. With increasing improvements 
in transportation, remoteness of situation has tended to play a 
constantly lessening part in the character of these industries. 

In the case of wheat production, however, the Pacific coast 
has always been influenced by its remoteness from the leading 
markets of the world and by the industrial conditions of the 
countries with which it has traded. It is true that the price of 
wheat at Liverpool largely determines the price at Chicago as 
well as at Seattle and Tacoma. Nevertheless, the nearness to 
eastern and European markets of the wheat producer of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, as compared with the producer in 
Washington, and the better facilities which he enjoys in the 
transportation of his produce, render his industrial condition 
different from that of his Pacific coast competitor. The unique 
character of the wheat situation in Washington is further ac- 
centuated by the growth of trading relations with the Orient. 
It is in connection with this Asiatic commerce that we can see 
some of the most salient features in Washington's peculiar in- 
dustrial position. When California was the leading state in the 
production of wheat on the Pacific coast, she was exposed to in- 
fluences similar to those which now obtain in her sister state to 
the north. In California, however, these influences were less 
marked, as a larger proportion of the wheat crop was consumed 
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at home ; and the oriental trade was in a much less developed 
state. 

In order to understand these influences it will be necessary to 
consider the extent of the wheat production in Washington, the 
principal markets which the state serves, the influence of these 
markets upon the exporting and milling industries of the state, 
and the relation of these industries to the farming population 
and to the kinds of wheat grown for shipment. All of these 
phases of the wheat situation are intimately related to one 
another. 

Washington may be roughly divided into two parts : the 
region east of the Cascade Mountains, and the region west. 
The country west of the Cascades constitutes something less 
than a third of the state's area. The leading industry here is 
the production and shipment of lumber. The region imme- 
diately east of the Cascades is dry and barren except where 
irrigated. Further east, however, embracing about one-half of 
the area of the state, is one of the great agricultural sections of 
the Pacific coast. Though the hardier varieties of fruit are 
raised in large quantities in different parts of this region, the 
principal crop is wheat. During the five years from 1903 to 
1907, inclusive, this crop varied from 25,645,000 bushels in the 
first of these years to 45,906,000 bushels in the last.' The out- 
put of 1907 placed Washington among the six or seven great- 
est wheat-producing states of the Union. 

With the exception of the crop of 1904, practically no wheat 
from Washington has been shipped east by rail during the last 
five years. Most of this cereal raised within the state has been 
sent to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, whence it has been ex- 
ported to foreign countries either as wheat or as flour. Of the 
45,906,000 bushels constituting the crop of 1907, 38,201,000 
bushels were sent by rail from eastern Washington to these 

1 Based upon figures for the shipments of wheat from eastern Washington given the 
writer by the general freight agents of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. , the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Spokane and Inland Empire Electric 
railroads, the wagon shipments of wheat to the several mills of the state, and the esti- 
mates of leading farmers of the amounts of wheat reserved for seed and feed. There 
are no trustworthy official statistics of the production of wheat in Washington. 
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great shipping-points west of the Cascades. Of the remainder 
of this crop about 3,456,000 bushels were ground into flour in 
local mills, i. e., mills dependent upon the adjacent regions for 
their supply of wheat, and some'3, 872,000 bushels were retained 
by farmers for seed and feed. In addition to these amounts a 
few hundred thousand bushels were shipped down the Columbia 
River by steamer to Portland. 

Of the wheat shipments from eastern Washington about 
three-fourths find their way to Seattle and Tacoma. Practically 
all the wheat received in these two cities is raised within the 
state. The wheat received at Portland is produced in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. As most of the wheat exported from 
Washington passes through Seattle and Tacoma, it will not be 
amiss to consider the Washington situation with reference to the 
exports from these two cities. 

In the year beginning July 1, 1907, and ending June 30, 1908, 
there were exported from the Puget Sound ports 15,937,780 
bushels of wheat and 2,178,380 barrels of flour. 1 As each 
barrel of flour is equivalent to four and a-half bushels of wheat, 
the total exports would amount to 25,740,490 bushels of wheat, 
or considerably more than half the total crop of the state and 
nearly three-fourths of the amount shipped from eastern Wash- 
ington. Of the 15,957,780 bushels of wheat exported from 
Seattle and Tacoma about one-half went to Europe — 6,152,821 
bushels going to the United Kingdom. 2 Of the 2,178,380 
barrels of flour exported from Puget Sound 1,676,398 barrels 
went to the Orient — 931,892 barrels going to the three ports of 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and Yokohama.3 

It will be seen from these figures that Europe is the most 
important market for Washington wheat, and the Orient the 
most important market for Washington flour. The proportions 
of wheat going to Europe, South America, California, etc., have 
not changed materially during the last three or four years, 
although the actual amounts have varied greatly during this 
period. The flour exports have gone principally to the Orient 

1 Commercial Review, Portland, Oregon, annual number, July, 1908, p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 46. % Ibid., pp. 46, 48. 
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for several years. More flour has been sent to California and 
South America recently than in the past ; but China and Japan 
remain the principal consumers of Washington flour. 

While the principal markets for wheat and flour have been 
practically the same during the last four or five years, the pro- 
portions of wheat and flour exported from the state have varied 
widely. Marked differences are also to be noted from year to 
year in the amount of wheat ground into flour. During each of 
the years from 1904 to 1907 inclusive the total amount of wheat 
raised, the amounts shipped by rail to Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland and the amount of each crop ground into flour within 
the state are as follows : 

Amount ground 
Year. Amount raised. Shipments by rail. into flour. 1 

1904 31,237,000 bushels 25,531,000 bushels 10,262,207 bushels 

1905 41,864,000 " 33,849,000 " 13,604,825 " 

1906 36,979,000 " 29,861,000 " 17,505,064 " 

1907 45,906,000 " 38,201,000 " 14,494,294 " 

It will be seen that, while the total production of wheat and the 
quantity of wheat ground into flour have both tended to in- 
crease, there is no close relationship between the amounts of 
wheat produced and flour manufactured. Thus in the year 

1906, when only 36,979,000 bushels of wheat were raised in 
Washington, 17,505,064 bushels of that crop were ground into 
flour, while of the crop of 1907, which amounted to 45,906,000 
bushels, only 14,494,294 bushels were milled. 

With these figures may be compared those for the exports of 
wheat and flour from Seattle and Tacoma, during the seasons 
when the crops of 1904 to 1907 inclusive were being marketed. 
These figures were as follows : 2 

Season. Exports of wheat. Exports of flour. Total. 

1904-05. . 2,233,906 bus. 1,741,399 bbl. = 7,837,295 bus. 10,070,201 bus. 

1905-06 . . 12,065,295 " 2,129,478 " = 9,582,651 " 21,647,946 " 

1906-07 . . 6,187,337 " 3,205,056 " = 14,422,752 " 20,610,089 " 

1907-08 . . 15,937,780 " 2,178,380 " = 9,802,710 " 25,740,490 " 

1 There are about fifty flour mills in the state in active operation. The figures 
given above were obtained by the writer from the millers themselves. 

! Commercial Review, annual numbers, 1905, pp. 46, 48; 1906, pp. 46, 47; 

1907, pp. 46, 47; 1908, pp. 46, 48. 
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It will be observed that the exports of flour were relatively 
heavy for the season of 1906—07 as compared with those of 
1904-05, 1905-06 and 1907-08. The exports of wheat on the 
other hand are comparatively large for the seasons of 1905—06 
and 1907-08. Owing to the large shipments of wheat east by 
rail during the year 1904-05, the exports from Puget Sound 
were comparatively light. If the wheat crop of 1904 had been 
shipped west to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland in the same rela- 
tive proportions as in ordinary years, the exports of wheat 
would have been large for the season of 1904-05. During that 
year, however, a great demand in the Mississippi valley for 
certain varieties of Washington wheat led to large shipments 
east by rail. Barring this exceptional season, the proportions 
of wheat shipped as flour from the Puget Sound ports to the 
total exports were forty-four per cent in the season of 1905— 
06, seventy per cent in 1906-07 and only thirty-eight per cent 
in 1907-08. 

As most of the wheat exported from Washington goes by 
ship to Europe and most of the flour to Asia, it can be said 
that during the seasons of 1905-06 and 1907-08 the shipments 
to Europe were relatively heavy, while those of 1906-07 were 
comparatively light. The exports to the Orient, on the other 
hand, were especially large in 1906—07, and the exports to 
Europe were comparatively small during the preceding and 
succeeding seasons. 

With this variation in the quantity of flour manufactured and 
exported from the state may be compared the average prices 
of wheat prevailing at Seattle and Tacoma during the seasons 
considered. The amounts of flour exported from Puget Sound 
and the average prices prevailing during the seasons of 1903— 
04 to 1907—08 inclusive were as follows: 

Average price per 
Season. Exports of flour. bushel of wheat. 1 

1904-05 1,741,399 bbl. = 7,836,295 bus. of wheat 86 cents. 

1905-06 2,129,478 " = 9,582,651 " " 78 " 

1906-07 3,205,056 " = 14,422,752 " " 76 " 

1907-08 2,178,580 " = 9,802,710 " " 84 " 

1 Commercial Review, annual numbers, 1905 to 1908, p. 46. The prices quoted 
are the annual averages for all the varieties of wheat exported from the Puget Sound 
ports. 
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In the figures given here there seems to be a close relationship 
between the amount of flour exported and the price of wheat. 
When the price of wheat is low the exports of flour are large. 
In the season of 1906—07, when the average price of wheat was 
seventy-six cents per bushel, the largest shipments of flour to 
any oriental port from Puget Sound were made to Shanghai, 
China. 1 During that season nearly 659,000 barrels arrived at 
that port. In 1907-08, when the average price of wheat had 
risen to eighty-four cents per bushel, these shipments fell off 
to 197,638 barrels. 2 In 1904—05, when the average price of 
the wheat at Tacoma and Seattle was eighty-six cents per 
bushel, only 43,830 barrels were sent to this port. 3 

The amount of flour exported from Washington thus tends 
to vary inversely with the price of wheat. When the price of 
wheat is low, it is more profitable to grind it into flour and ex- 
port it to the Orient than to ship it to Europe ; but it is unpro- 
fitable to do this when the price is high. It is a common state- 
ment among millers in Tacoma and Seattle that seventy-cent 
wheat means a flourishing business, but eighty-cent wheat a de- 
pressing season. When the price of wheat is from sixty-five to 
seventy-five cents per bushel, there is little difficulty in finding 
a good market for flour in the Orient; but when the price 
mounts to eighty, ninety or ninety-five cents per bushel, it goes 
beyond the reach of the Chinese and Japanese dealers. The 
standards of living in the Orient are such that only cheap flour 
finds an extensive market there. The oriental standards of liv- 
ing are thus an important factor in the milling industry of the 
state of Washington. 

When wheat is high in price it is largely shipped to Europe. 
As has already been indicated, this wheat is not sent by train 
across the continent and thence to Europe by steamer, but is 
transported to its destination by ship around Cape Horn. This 
passage involves a period of three to five months. The western 
exporter thus sells some three to five months ahead. The 
eastern exporter can have his price named and sell his wheat at 

1 Commercial Review, July, 1907, p. 46. 

3 Ibid , July, 1908, pp. 46, 48. 3 Ibid., July, 1905, p. 46. 
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Liverpool within a week or two. The western dealer, however, 
cannot have his price named, but must act on probabilities with 
regard to the rise or fall of prices. In other words, he gambles 
on what the price of wheat is to be three to five months from 
the time when his wheat is shipped abroad. 

This reliance on future prices has made the business of buy- 
ing and selling wheat a highly speculative one in Washington. 
Many small, and some moderately large, exporting concerns 
have been wiped out of existence within a single season by an 
adverse movement in prices in European markets. At the 
present time none of the smaller dealers in wheat attempt to 
export this cereal, the hazard being too great. They either 
sell to the larger concerns or to the miller, according as the 
price is high or low. The larger exporting concerns endeavor 
to reduce expenses as far as possible by owning their own ware- 
houses throughout the state, by chartering European vessels to 
carry their freight and by maintaining their own agents in for- 
eign ports to sell their products. Wheat, as far as possible, is 
bought at a price which allows sufficient margin to compensate 
the dealer for the risk involved. This has, in a measure, been 
accomplished by cooperation among the larger grain com- 
panies. 

The speculative character of the business of buying and sell- 
ing wheat, the large capital involved in the chartering of vessels 
and in the establishment of foreign agencies, and the oscilla- 
tions between prosperous and depressed periods in the milling 
industry, due to fluctuations in prices and the dependence upon 
Oriental markets, have led to considerable business concentra- 
tion. The bulk of the wheat bought and sold in the state of 
Washington is handled by four companies, 1 two of which are 
controlled by the Portland Flour Mills Company. All four of 
these companies are exporters, and they virtually control the 
export trade in wheat of the state. Two of the companies — 
those controlled by the Portland Flour Mills — are purchasers 
for the flour-milling company, of which they are practically a 

•The Puget Sound Warehouse Company; Balfour, Guthrie and Company; Kerr, 
Gifford and Company, and the Pacific Coast Elevator Company. The first and last 
of these concerns are controlled by the Portland Flour Mills Company. 
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part. Of the 38,200,000 bushels of wheat shipped by rail 
from eastern Washington to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, 
20,467,147 bushels, according to figures given the writer in 
pursuance of an investigation made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the cereal output of the state, were handled by three of 
these companies. 1 If the fourth company handled 5,000,000 
bushels, it can be said that over 25,000,000 bushels, or more 
than two-thirds of the wheat marketed, were handled by four 
companies. This proportion would be still larger if account 
were taken of the wheat hauled in wagons to the mills scattered 
throughout the state and controlled by the Portland Flour Mills 
Company. 

Owing to the oscillating character of the milling industry 
there has been a marked tendency for the milling concerns of 
the state to become sellers and exporters of wheat. The Puget 
Sound Warehouse Company and the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Company — both controlled by the Portland Flour Mills Com- 
pany — are mainly exporters when the price of wheat is high 
and agents for furnishing wheat for milling purposes when the 
price is low. In the same way the Centennial Milling Company 
— one of the two largest milling companies of the state — has, 
through the purchase of the Tacoma Grain Company, become 
an exporter of wheat. When the price of wheat is low, prac- 
tically all the wheat it buys is ground into flour ; when the price 
is high, much of the cereal purchased is exported. 

In the milling industry of the state concentration has not pro- 
ceeded so far as in the wheat-export business. Of the 1 4,494,- 
000 bushels of wheat ground into flour during the season of 
1907—08, 7,914,000 bushels 2 were ground by mills controlled 
by two companies. However, the remainder was ground by 
many different mills entirely independent of one another. The 
smaller of these concerns had only local markets ; but several of 

'The figures are those given by Messrs. E. Noonan, of the Puget Sound Ware- 
house Company; O. W. Patullo, of Balfour, Guthrie and Company, and Thos. Kerr, 
of Kerr, Gifford and Company. 

* Figure based upon amounts given by L. A. Dodge, of the Centennial Milling 
Company, and by superintendents of mills within Washington controlled by the Port- 
land Flour Mills Company. 
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the larger independent mills sent much flour to California, 
South America and British Columbia. 

While concentration has not proceeded so far in the milling 
industry of the state as in the wheat-export business, there has 
been a tendency for the large mills of the cities of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane to gain in output as compared with the 
mills located in smaller places. The amount of wheat ground 
into flour in Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane and in the state as a 
whole for the last five seasons may be indicated as follows : 

Wheat hilled in Wheat milled in 

Season. the three cities. the state. 

1903-04 4,667,874 bushels 8,781,001 bushels 

1904-05 6,405,165 " 10,262,207 " 

1905-06 9,159,292 " 13,604,623 " 

1906-07 12,279,270 " 17,505,064 " 

1907-08 9,541,466 " 14,494,294 " 

Comparing the seasons 1903-04 and 1907-08 it will be seen 
that, while production for the state as a whole increased less 
than seventy per cent, that for the three cities named increased 
over one hundred per cent. Taking the seasons 1903—04 and 
1906-07 — leaving out of consideration the year affected by 
high prices of wheat — it may be observed that, while the 
amount of wheat ground into flour in Seattle, Tacoma and Spo- 
kane increased about one hundred and sixty-five per cent, the 
increase for the state as a whole was less than one hundred per 
cent. 

The growth of great combinations controlling a large per- 
centage of the trade in wheat and flour has excited much com- 
ment among the independent dealers and among the farmers. 
The fear of ultimate monopoly is widespread ; it is a manifesta- 
tion of the concern felt by the average citizen of the United 
States as he watches the growth of great consolidations of capi- 
tal in various lines of industry. This increasing concentration, 
however, has proceeded without resort to practices which have 
in many places given undue advantage to large producers and 
dealers. It was the universal testimony of independent traders, 
whom the writer consulted, that there is no giving of rebates 
by the railroads of the state to the large buyers and sellers. 
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One of the present state railway commissioners, who was con- 
sulted, stated that for some years past no favoritism of any kind 
has been shown by the railroads of the state to the large shippers 
as against the smaller dealers. There has been little resort to 
what is called destructive competition. The price of wheat all 
over the state has been determined by the price at Tacoma and 
Seattle and by the railroad rates from the eastern parts of the 
state to these places. 

There have been complaints, however, that the smaller dealers 
are discriminated against in warehouse charges. The larger 
companies buying wheat own their warehouses and are there- 
fore not subject to warehouse charges. Many small dealers are 
compelled to store their grain in the warehouses of the larger 
companies. During the last year or two the warehouse charges 
have increased fifty per cent. This increase has unquestionably 
made the business of the small dealers more uncertain and more 
difficult. It has given rise to a feeling, which is becoming more 
widespread, that the warehouse business and the business of 
buying and selling grain should be distinct, as in California 
Under present conditions the larger concerns, by virtue of being 
warehouse companies, are in a position to hamper the business 
of the smaller dealers through the instrumentality of increasing 
warehouse charges. This difficulty, however, affects only those 
concerns which are so small that they are unable to equip and 
maintain their own warehouses. 

Whether or not the separation of the warehouse business and 
that of buying and selling grain would improve the position of 
the independent dealer may be seriously questioned. Most of 
the wheat raised in Washington is exported, either as wheat or 
flour; and this necessitates the chartering of vessels and the 
establishment of agencies in foreign lands. Such equipments 
are beyond the means of the small dealers, who as a result are 
generally compelled, after buying grain in eastern Washington, 
to sell to their larger competitors in western Washington. 
When the price of wheat is high, they are practically compelled 
to sell to the four large concerns which virtually control the 
wheat situation in the state. In a period of low prices there is 
much greater demand for wheat for milling purposes ; and hence 
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these dealers can sell to the several independent millers in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. As has been indicated, however, 
there is a growing tendency for the larger milling companies to 
become exporters of wheat as well as producers of flour ; and 
as these companies are building their own warehouses and buy- 
ing directly from the farmers the wheat which they need, the 
small dealers seem destined in any event to give way ultimately 
to the large concerns engaged in buying and selling wheat and 
in the manufacture of flour. 

Another complaint made by independent dealers is that they 
are docked more by the State Grain Commission for smut and 
inferior qualities of wheat handled than are the larger concerns. 
It is difficult to pass any judgment on the validity of this 
charge. It may be said, however, that the large buyers have 
been more careful than many of the independent dealers as re- 
gards the quality and grade of the cereals they have purchased. 
Many of the farmers have found the small buyers more ready 
to take smutty wheat than the large concerns, and have joined 
with the small dealers in complaining of the " undue exactions" 
of the State Grain Commission. 

It can be said, in general, that the growing concentration 
already noted in the business of buying and selling wheat and 
in the manufacture of flour has been a natural outcome of the 
unique position of Washington with respect to its markets. It 
has not been the result of railroad favoritism, of destructive 
competition nor even of excessive warehouse charges. Large 
capital has been necessary to charter vessels and to equip and 
maintain agencies in foreign ports. This of itself would tend 
to concentrate trade in a few concerns. The speculative char- 
acter of the business also renders the small dealer less able to 
meet any adverse movement in prices. One of the leading 
exporting companies of the state is practically world-wide in its 
business dealings. Such a concern would naturally be a for- 
midable rival for a company which found the building of ade- 
quate warehouses a source of great expense, and which could 
be wiped out of existence in a single season if it exported its 
wheat and failed to gauge properly the future movement of 
prices in European markets. The oscillations in export trade 
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and in the manufacture of flour have tended to bring millers 
and exporters together. The same company can be an exporter 
of wheat when wheat is high in price and a manufacturer of flour 
when wheat is low. 

It has been suggested that the small buyers and sellers of 
wheat would be in a position to compete freely with the large 
companies if the dealers who charter their vessels were regarded 
in the light of public carriers and subjected to governmental 
regulations respecting reasonable and unreasonable rates. Small 
concerns have in the past attempted to export to foreign mar- 
kets instead of selling to the large business organizations at 
Tacoma and Seattle; but they have been compelled to send 
their freight in vessels chartered by the large companies. In 
these attempts they have been obliged to submit to whatever 
charges for transportation the larger concerns desired to impose. 
There can be little doubt that the control which the large 
exporters and millers have over the transportation of grain to 
the foreign ports has tended to give these organizations, in so far 
as they cooperate with one another, a monopoly of the trade. 
It is difficult to see, however, how vessels chartered in European 
ports can be subjected to state or national regulations respecting 
rates of transportation. Aside from political and legal compli- 
cations, national and international, the obstacles would be at 
least as great as the nation is now experiencing in bringing 
pipe-lines, express companies etc., within the scope of the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The fear of monopoly control among the farmers of the state 
is less during the present period of high prices than during a 
period of low prices, although in a period of high prices the 
large dealers are enabled to secure a firmer grip upon the situa- 
tion. When prices are low there are many independent milling 
companies bidding for wheat — companies which depend upon 
markets in various parts of the Pacific Coast. When prices are 
high, the large milling companies which are also exporters of 
wheat can supply the domestic markets with flour at compara- 
tively low prices, thus taking away a large share of the trade 
from independents, while recouping themselves from the gains 
secured through their exports to Europe. It is during a period 
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of high prices that a falling-off in the business of the small mill- 
ing concerns is most noticeable. The farmer, however, is much 
more tranquil when he can sell at relatively high prices. When 
prices are low, his protests against monopolistic developments 
are loud and strong, and these prices are very generally at- 
tributed to monopoly control. 

Despite the assertions of the so-called independent dealers 
and the farmers, the control over prices exercised by the large 
exporters and millers is very limited. The price of wheat in 
the interior towns has varied regularly with the price at Tacoma 
and Seattle; and prices at these latter points move up and 
down with the prices quoted at Chicago and in European cities. 

There is, however, one element in the situation which lends 
force to the complaints often made against the large dealers. 
This element is related in part to the several kinds of wheat 
raised and the markets which the state serves. It has already 
been noted that a large proportion of the flour produced in 
Washington is exported to the Orient. As price is an import- 
ant determinant of the amount of flour consumed in that part 
of the world, there has grown up a marked tendency to cultivate 
those varieties of wheat which are prolific in growth but low in 
grade. The oriental is not particular what kind of flour he uses 
so long as it is cheap. This has led to the manufacture and 
exportation of cheap grades of flour, the better grades being 
consumed at home or sent to California or British Columbia. 

Warehousemen in Washington generally classify the wheat 
they handle into three varieties : bluestem, club and red. Blue- 
stem is the best variety for milling purposes of any wheat raised 
within the state. Club is an inferior variety from which much 
of the flour sent to the Orient is made. Under the head of red 
are included several kinds of wheat, some high and some low 
in grade. The most important of these are Turkey red, Jones's 
fife and red Russian. The first and third of these varieties 
represent respectively extremes of high-grade and low-grade 
wheat. On the average Jones's fife is inferior to club. It is 
used extensively in the manufacture of flour for the oriental 
markets. 

These several kinds of wheat usually sell for prices varying 
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with their gluten contents — or their value for milling purposes. 
Much, however, of the wheat sold in the state as bluestem is 
not of bluestem grade, but belongs to a variety closely resem- 
bling the bluestem in external appearance and much inferior to 
it in gluten contents. This inferior wheat is known as forty- 
fold. When first introduced, the flour manufactured from this 
variety was exported to Asia and sold at low prices. On 
account of its close external resemblance to bluestem, however, 
it has recently been mixed with this superior wheat and sold in 
European and other foreign markets as bluestem. This prac- 
tice has given the forty-fold variety what might be called an 
artificial value — i. e., a value disproportionate to its worth for 
milling purposes. This wheat is being extensively cultivated in 
the extreme eastern part of the state ; and it is in connection 
with this variety that farmers have made many complaints 
against the large buyers. 

In order to understand this phase of the situation it may be 
well to note the amount of wet gluten in the varieties of wheat 
mentioned. The amount of wet gluten which a flour will yield 
is commonly accepted as the best measure of the value of any 
wheat for milling purposes. Other things, such as the quality 
of the gluten, the color of the flour, the ability of the flour to 
absorb and hold the proper amount of moisture in baking, are 
to be considered in judging the quality of the wheat. But gen- 
erally those wheats which produce " strong " flour, *'. e., flour 
which contains comparatively large amounts of gluten-produc- 
ing ingredients, are likely to be good in other qualities. The 
average percentages of gluten found by the director 1 of the 
state experiment station at Pullman in the varieties of wheat 
considered are as follows : 



Varieties. Wet gluten. 

Bluestem 30.29 per cent 

Turkey red 29.94 " 

Little club 24-27 " 



Varieties. Wet gluten. 

Forty-fold 23.68 per cent 

Fife 21.22 " 

Red Russian 19.98 " 



The difference in price between bluestem, the best wheat for 
milling purposes, and red Russian, the poorest, varies from 



1 Professor R. W. Thatcher in Farmer, November 1, 1906. 
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eight to ten cents per bushel. Club generally sells from four to 
five cents less per bushel than bluestem. Forty-fold, which is 
inferior to club both in the percentage and in the quality of its 
gluten contents, generally commands a price from one to three 
cents more a bushel than club, and occasionally as much as 
bluestem. This greater value is entirely due to its external re- 
semblance to the superior variety. It is this close resemblance 
to bluestem that has led to considerable mixing of the two vari- 
eties ; and such blends are always sold as bluestem. 

It is contended by the farmers of the state and by the small 
dealers that, in selling forty-fold wheat to the large exporters 
and millers of the state, they receive for their grain forty-fold 
prices, while the big companies mix this variety with bluestem 
and receive for it bluestem prices. That this practice is pur- 
sued is generally admitted. Against this practice both the 
farmer and the small dealer have protested, not because it is a 
fraud upon the public, but because a variety sold as bluestem 
should be purchased as bluestem. As has been indicated, how- 
ever, forty-fold wheat commands a higher price in the market 
than its gluten contents would justify; and this higher price 
does represent a sharing with the farmer of the fruits of a trans- 
action in which the public pays more for a commodity than it is 
worth. 

On the whole it may be said that the wheat situation as it 
exists in Washington to-day is almost wholly due to the unique 
position of the state with regard to its markets in Europe and 
in the Orient. The foreign trade has in large measure caused 
a marked development in the direction of industrial concentra- 
tion and has even influenced the varieties of wheat produced. 
How far this development will continue it is impossible to say. 
Present indications point to a further movement in the direction 
already pointed out in this article. This is not saying that the 
ultimate situation will be a complete monopolization of the wheat 
and flour trade of the state; but, unless conditions radically 
change, only concerns with large capital will be able to market 
their commodities to advantage. 

A. BERGLUND. 



